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it is a three star view. Well, every single day, I finished up by giving
myself this treat before returning on my proper course. It became
almost an obsession. Whether I tried to loiter along the Rue de
Canal where the old tanneries are, or to acquaint myself with the
small businesses on the Place St. Ferdinand, an opportune turning
always brought me back to the staircase. Minesse, the cat, and
Madame Parpillon, placid as a priest's servant, encouraged my regular
tastes. One day long after the view had lost its novelty, I half
sprawled on the best placed bench, sunk in listlessness, watching the
tossing of a nearby cypress against the sky, or dozing in the warm
sun.

To my left, cut off by thick shrubberies, a terrace overlooked the
river. A slope of pink gravel between two tamarisk hedges mounted
towards me, proffering an invitation. But I guessed that it was a
spot for lovers' meetings. One often heard excited giggles, shared
scuffling which suggested rowdy behaviour. At that time I still re-
tained my modesty. 'Nothing is so charming', they used to say,
{as a young man's bashfulness.' ('And if he sings! . . .' my Aunt
Emily would add, but I was less favoured on this score). Anyway
I avoided the terrace. Now one very hot day when the town seemed
to simmer beneath a light golden crust, which the steeples could
hardly pierce, I was dragged out of my drowsiness by a rustle of
skirts, and before I had time, remembering where I was, to pull myself
together, a lady appeared at the top of the steps, swinging her ample
petticoats. Her demeanour was off-handed and impulsive; humming
to herself she described a thousand patterns*in the air with her long-
handled parasol, until, on reaching my level, she bowed with great
ceremony and cried out, 'Hail Stranger!' then again, honouring me
with another curtsey 'Hail Stranger!'

You will easily imagine my surprise. I think I may be forgiven
for finding myself nailed to the bench without being able to greet hex
nor to show the most ordinary sign of gratitude. And I have good
reasons for anticipating the indulgence of my readers if I admit to
having stared at her almost rudely, even betraying an unmannerly
shrinking. But how can I make it credible that although I carry
in my mind after so many years the least trimming on her bodice,
her knots of peach-coloured velvet, the sides of her poke bonnet, at
the same time her face escapes me, leaving a blank between the
fluttering curls, a deep emptiness which the eye plumbed in vain. I
think that I was going to yield to terror, I was going to scream or run,
when a violent peal of bells sounded from the almonry of the Black
Penitents a stone's throw away. This chapel adjoins the prison, and
the brotherhood, which still on All Saints' Day walks in cowled pro-
cession, used to officiate for the condemned. However, this dismal
duty never much embittered its devotions, and the little church was